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MALCOM 

MADAM, MalconCswife 

ELLEN 1 

\ their daughters 
DIAMOND J 

CONNOR, MalconCs friend 

DUBB, Connor's man 

BLYTHE, a cabman 

NESBIT . 

JOYCE, Madam's maid-of-all-work 



THE PRELUDE. 

SCENE— A rough hut in the West— interior. Three windows 
along the back, flooding the room with light. Bed at right, 
door at left. Table under center window. Two or three 
common chairs. 

Malcom discovered on bed, 
covered up to his breast. 
Connor stands by the bed, 
with his hand passed down 
under the bed clothes. 

Con. I never saw such peace on a man's brow. 

Mal. Peace? Why not peace? What else? I have 
worked. Have I not worked? 

Con. Like a slave. 

Mal. No, like a free man, owning myself, my labor, and 
its product. Slaves can not work. 

Con. True : they only moil and sweat. 

Mal. Well, if I have worked till this moment, and Na- 
ture can no longer support me in working here — 
what then? 

Con. By heaven, I think Nature then owes you another 
work-place ! 

Mal. I think so. Tis a big thought, Connor. 

Con. But not too big for a free man ! 

A distant bell tolls twelve. 
Mal. High noon. When was it I began to talk? 



Con. Nine o'clock. 

Mal. Three hours. And what said the doctor? He 
spoke softly — I caught only that I must pass soon. 

Con. He said the accident had torn the great femoral 
artery, and that nothing could be done. 

Mal. And you have kept your thumb on it these three 
hours, stopping up the torn end. 

Con. Yes. 

Mal. And when you take your thumb away, I shall 
bleed to death. 

Con. In a few moments. 

Mal. I wonder I suffer so little pain. 

Con. He said it was the shock; if you could live long 
enough, there would be reaction and extreme pain. 

Mal. Connor, it is not so sad to me as to you. Why 
not ? I am sure my love is as great. 

Con. Tis never so sad to the going one. 

Mal. True: that is because death is like any other 
voyage. 

Con. How gloriously the sun streams in at these win- 
dows, Malcom! 

Mal. Yes; 'tis a fine thing to expire into such light. 
And the time has come, Connor. I have told you all 
my affairs, and all my wishes and messages. Forget 
not the paper addressed to you in yonder table 
drawer. Now I have only two more things to speak 
of. One is my family. I have said little of them. 
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Con. I wrote my man Dubb — fine old soldier, Malcom — 
to see your family before joining me here, so as to 
bring you latest eye-witness of them. 

Mal. Did you? 

Con. Yes. Would he were come! 

Mal. Yes; but you will see them. They are like very 
many others— except the elder girl, my Ellen. She 
is different. She is a brown thing, brown and shy, 
like a sparrow in a November hedge — you will not 
see her unless you look hard. She is her father's 
girl. How I have dreamed of being with her again ! 
Give her my dearest, dearest, dearest love and rever- 
ence. Forget not to add the reverence. The other 
matter is — ourselves, the big bond of us, our friend- 
love. Tis not yet an old love. But what is time? 
Many years ago, Connor, I read a little treatise named 
"Friendship as a Passion." It set my heart on fire. 

Con. 'Twas a book well named. I believe in that pas- 
sion. 

Mal. So do I. Such is my friendship with my daugh- 
ter Ellen. Such is our tie. Connor, my friend be- 
loved, we have clasped hands each knowing that his 
own hand and the other's hand was the foe of all 
lies, treacheries, dishonor, meanness. There's no 
smell of the grave in that, Connor. 

Con. No, my own grand friend. 

Mal. 'Tis enough. We understand. Now take your 

thumb off, Connor. 

Connor passionately kisses 
his friend on the brow and 
on each cheek, saying after 
each kiss, severally: 
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Con. Here's for your life, and here's for my life, and 

here's for the blending of them like twin wines! 

Malcom seizes his friend's 
head and gives him the 
same three kisses; then 
throws both arms around 
him, and Connor with his 
one free arm clasps Mal- 
com; and so they remain in 
a long embrace. Meantime 
the bell tolls once. Nesbit 
, appears, looking in at the 

window. 

Mal. Now, take your thumb off, Connor. 

Con. Malcom, how can I? 

Mal. But you must. No, I will do it. 

Malcom reaches under the 
wrappings and withdraws 
Connor's hand, blood- 
stained; then turns his face 
quietly toward the wall. 
Connor lays his hand over 
Malcom's heart. Silence for 
a few moments. Then: 



Con. Gone ! 



He goes passionately down 
mid-stage. Nesbit disap- 
pears from window. 



Con. Great God ! God ! my great, grand friend is gone ! 
No! — no, no, no, no, no! Not gone. Removed 



awhile — no more ! 



Con. Come in. 



A knock. Connor stares at 
the door. Another knock. 



Enters Dubb, who at once 
takes an erect precise atti- 
tude and greets his master 
with an extreme, formal, 
beautiful, military salute. 
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Con. O, Dubb, Dubb, Dubb — glad to see you, Dubb, 
never gladder. • 

Dubb comes to Connor's 
side. 

Dubb. Thank 'e, sir, and just as glad to see your honor. 
But I like not the outside as well as the inside — as I 
might say. 

Con. The outside, Dubb? 

Dubb. Who was that scrub I saw looking in at the win- 
dow, your honor? 

Con. The window? Just now? 

Dubb. Ay, ay, sir. I watched him awhile, till he went 
away. I didn't like his looks, and gave him no 
chance to know whether he liked mine, but watched 
him snug. 

Con. Oh! some chance go-by. Never mind him. 

Dubb. Perhaps he wasn't a rogue, sir, but he looked 
like one, and I thought he was skulking too damn 
close to your honor. He riled me, and I was just 
about to give him a tap on the head to find out what 
he was doing, when he made off quick-like. 

Con. Never mind him. Did you get my letter, Dubb? 

Dubb. I did, just as I was about to start to come to 
your honor. That's why I delayed. 

Con. And you found my friend's family, Dubb? 

Dubb. Of course I did, sir — as I might say. 

Con. Tell me about them. 



Dubb. Well, sir, there was the Madam, the mother. I 
could not make her out. She was cold and haughty- 
like. Then there was the elder daughter — she is all 
brown, your honor. 

Con. Brown, Dubb? 

Dubb. Yes, sir — as I might say — all brown, brown face, 
brown eyes, brown hair, brown gown, and troth, sir, 
a brown voice, soft and low and brown-like — as I 
might say — and stilly, shy ways. Then there's the 
younger one, sir, just the other way, sir, very bright, 
sir, bright skin, bright hair, bright eyes — I never 
could get the color of 'em for the flash of 'em — as I 
might say — and gay, and takes steps, though a little 
pale-like and weak-like, as if lately ill, and talks much 
— very chatty and pleasant and humorous, as I might 
say. 

Con. And that's all, Dubb? 

Dubb. Yes, sir, all, sir, that is, sir, except — as I might 
say. 

Con. Except 

Dubb. Why, sir, there's Joyce. 

Con. Who's Joyce? 

Dubb. Ahem! Ahem! She's the buxom Irish lass as 
serves them. Ahem ! — as I might say. 

Con. Dubb, do you want to look me in the face? 

Dubb. Ahem ! Ahem ! 

Here Dubb makes his mili- 
tary salute. 
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Con. Ah ! Dubb, I can not play with you now, I'm too 
heavy-hearted. Come and see. 

Connor leads Dubb to the 
bed. 

Dubb. Is it your friend, sir? 

Con. Yes — or, rather, the shell of him. 

Dubb takes off his hat and 
twirls it through both 
hands, with bent head and 
moving lips, reciting some 
prayers. Connor suddenly 
starts and exclaims : 

Con. The paper he bade me read at once ! 

Connor goes to the table, 
opens drawer and takes out 
a large envelope, sealed. He 
reads aloud the address to 
himself : 

"To my noble and ever-trusted friend, Connor." 

Connor comes slowly down 
front, opening and reading 
the paper silently. 

Con. I will, I will, great, glorious, beloved friend! 

Dubb! 

Dubb instantly comes to 
Connor and stands silent. 

Con. Dubb, you needn't be too good to me just now. 
My heart can hold no more. You're a splendid fel- 
low, Dubb. 

Dubb. Faith, sir, that minds me of when I was in the 
39th Irish Royal. The Colonel says to me, Dubb, 
you're a splendid soldier, says he — you see, sir, I had 
done — but that's no matter — as I might say— says 
he, You're a splendid soldier, and I says, Thank 'e, 



sir, but who's my Captain? at which he looked 
pleased; and besides that, sir, says I, who's my 
Colonel? At which he flushed up very red, and 
turned away. 

Con. That's a good story, for you, Dubb. I know you 
deserved it. 

Dubb. Your honor twigs how I apply the story. 
Con. No, I don't, Dubb. 

Dubb. Then your honor's too stupid 

Con. Ah! Ah! 

Dubb. Did I say stupid, sir ? 

Con. You did. 

Dubb. Well, sir, I'll not say the word, sir, but— ye'U 
take the idea-like — as I might say. The Colonel says 
to me, You're a splendid soldier, and I says to him, 
But who's my Captain? You say to me, You're a 
splendid fellow, Dubb, and I says to you, But who's 
my master, sir? 

Con. That's right, Dubb, look straight ahead. You 
rascal, if you caught me with tears in my eyes now 
I'd never forgive you. 

Dubb. That's what I thought, sir. 

Con. Eh? 

Dubb gives his military sa- 
lute. Then Connor grasps 
his hand and then moves 
toward the bed, till both the 
arms are stretched, Dubb 
looking immovably forward, 
Connor back at his dead 
friend. 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT 1. 

SCENE— The living-room in Malcom's house, a plain interior, 
shaped thus : 




Furniture: — Table at window, a few easy chairs, a very small 
table in front of bookcase. 

Joyce discovered arranging 
things in the room. Nesbit 
suddenly enters left door, 
keeping hand still on knob 
and door open; Joyce near 
table, dismayed and fearful, 
staring at Nesbit. Tableau. 

Joyce. Nesbit ! 

Nes. Ay, ay, bonny Joyce. 

He closes the door and 
backs up against it. 

Joyce. You ? 

Nes. My blessed self. 

Joyce. Your damned self. 

Nes. Tut! tut! a woman swearing. 

Joyce. That's no swearing, but honest Irish-English, tell- 
ing you the truth that fits you. 
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Nes. Ha, ha ! 

A silence, while Joyce, with 
eyes fixed on Nesbit, walks 
slowly to near center of 
stage. 

Joyce. What are you here for ? 

Nes. Money. 

Joyce. You've missed the wrong place for that. 

Nes. "Missed the wrong place" — is it? You still graze 
your bulls, Joyce. 

Joyce. If my bull had horns, you'd be tossed to the devil, 
you scurvy scrub. I tell you again, I know of no 
money here. 

Nes. I do. 

Nesbit leaves door and ap- 
proaches Joyce familiarly. 

Nes. O come, come! Keep a civil tongue for me, my 

darling. 

Joyce slaps his face. 
Nes. Ur-r-r-r ! 

Joyce. That's better — growl like a beast — it fits you. But 
you can't "darling" me. Begone, now ! Get you out 
before Madam comes. You'll be safer. 

Nes. Safe enough. I saw Madam and Diamond down 
street talking to a cabby, and then they went away 
to the shops. Where's the little mouse ? 

Joyce. You mean Miss Ellen? She's inside. 

Joyce goes to center door 
and locks it, and returns. 

Joyce. There, I've locked her in to keep her out. 

Nes. Out of what? 
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Joyce. Your poisonous breath, ye devil's maw. 

Nes. Drop that, you sour vixen — no more gab. I know 
there's money here and I've come for it. I met him 
. out West. 

Joyce. Malcom ! 

Nes. Yes. 

Joyce. He went away two years ago. For a long time we 
got nothing. Since then he has sent a little, just 
enough to keep us. Then we heard of his death. 

Nes. He didn't know me, but I found out him. I tell 
you he struck it rich. He got a big pile of dust and 
grains. I've come for my share. Hark 'e, where's 
the baby? 

Joyce. That's no business of yours. 

Nes. O, isn't it? Well, I'll ask the question so loud 

'twill take a good wad of money to stop my mouth. 

[ D' ye hear ? It's money or tell. D' ye think my fine 

f Madam and pretty Diamond will like the telling? 

Perhaps you'd better announce me — prepare their 

minds. Back soon. Ta, ta! 

Exit Nesbit. 

Joyce. What shall I do, what shall I do? Tell Miss 
Ellen? 'T would shake her sorely; and she sets 
such store by the poor little nameless babe! Tell 
Madam? She's too fierce. Tell Diamond? She's 
too giddy; and to tell her is the same as telling 
Madam. Alack! alack! 'tis not enough to have a 
good heart ; one must have a good head, and mine is 
shaken and tumbled-like. The villain may find out 
there's no money, and go away. Well, I'll not do 
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anything, unless it is best; but I'll do nothing any- 
how, because I think it is best. 

A rattle at the center door 
and then a knock. 

Joyce. All Saints, but I left the door locked on the child. 

Joyce goes to door and 
opens it, and Ellen enters. 

Ellen. Why was the door locked, Joyce? 

Joyce. It was locked tight enough, honey. Sure, the 
devil was in it. (Aside.) That's the truth, any- 
how! 

Ellen. The baby is asleep, my good Joyce, looking like 
a slumbering cherub dropt straight from heaven too 
softly to wake. 

Joyce. Troth, how you dote on the baby girl, Miss Ellen, 
the poor little sad misfortunate thing! 

Ellen. Unfortunate? — because her mother is unmar- 
ried? 

Joyce. Sure, Miss ; the sins of the parents are visited on 
the children. 

Ellen". Yes, 'tis law, right law, though stern law; and 
the little one will feel it hard enough by and by. But, 
Joyce, that is God's part; 'tis my part to make his 
just law as light to this little one as I can. Dear 
Joyce, I never had a lover. 

Joyce. Indeed, Miss, I can not say that. 

Ellen. Of course not; you are bonny and charming. 

Joyce. O, there now, la, Miss ! 

Ellen. Of course, Joyce, you are bright and buxom. 
But I never had a lover, not even a little boy lover; 
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and now 'tis too late. Spring-time's gone, you know, 
Joyce. 
Joyce. I fear 'tis so, Miss — like an over-blown rose — 
the bees leave it — more's the pity. 

Ellen. And the pent maternity in me comes surging 
over this baby like a sea. I'm sorry for my sister, an 
unwedded mother; but I'm still sorrier for her be- 
cause she cares nothing for her child; and I can 
not wish the babe away. I look at the awesome wee 
thing, so lovely, so weak, so strong to make me as I 
never was before, and I can not wish her away — 
'twere wicked and hard. Joyce, run and look at her 
and come quickly back to me. 

Joyce goes out center door ; 
then Ellen goes quickly to 
door, opens it a little and 
listens. Then comes down 
front, excitedly. 

Ellen. She has waked up. I heard her blissful little 
coos. 

Enter Joyce. 

Joyce. Sure, Miss, the baby's eyes are in bloom. 

Ellen. Did you look into them, Joyce? 

Joyce. I did — the bonny bluebells! 

Ellen. And at her pretty temples ? 

Joyce. I did — the honey drops ! 

Ellen. And at her mouth? 

Joyce. I did — the rosebud! 

Ellen. And can you wish her away, Joyce? Tell me 
that. 

Joyce. I'm no tattler, Miss Ellen, but it's right truth to 
tell you that I heard the Madam the other day say* 
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to Miss Diamond that it was bad luck she, the 
Madam, was sick, so that she could not go, but you 
had to go, with Miss Diamond when she went away 
to hide the birth. 

Ellen. Why bad luck? 

Joyce. Because you brought back the baby, Miss. The 
Madam would have left it where 'twas born. 

Ellen. That is true, Joyce. 

Joyce. Sure, more's the pity, Miss — a pity to leave it, 
and a pity to have it here. 

Ellen. Well, can you wish the baby away, Joyce? 

Joyce. Faith and troth, Miss, don't ask me such ques- 
tions. 

Ellen. But somebody must answer them. 

Here enter Madam and Dia- 
mond, Madam carrying a 
large basket by the handle. 
She sets the basket on the 
floor, and the two take off 
their street outer-garments. 
Meanwhile Ellen says soft- 
ly to Joyce : 

Ellen. Will you please dust the books, good Joyce? I 
like to care for father's books myself, but his little 
grand-girl is more precious still, — and I must go to 
her — she's awake, you know. 

Joyce. Sure, Miss, gladly. 

Joyce goes to bookcase and 
begins the dusting. Ellen 
goes to center door. 



Madam. Ellen- 
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Ellen. Yes, Mother. 

Madam. Take these things away. 

Ellen comes back, receives 
garments from Diamond, 
and is about to take Ma- 
dam's. 

Madam. No, only Diamond's — leave mine here. 

Exit Ellen at center door. 

Madam. Both of them must know we send the child 
off. Do you catch my idea now? I put a pillow in 
the basket, give a dose of sleep-syrup, lay her 
on the pillow, cut a couple of holes for air, 
put the two skewers through the basket above, lay 
the tin tray on them, pile the vegetables on the tray 
to the top. The cab will be here in a few minutes. I 
take the basket like a hamper of garden truck, drive 
to the Foundling Asylum far at the other end of the 
city, hand in the basket and drive away. No one 
knows but ourselves — or can know. 

Dia. I wish we could keep it all between just us two. 

Madam. Well, we can not. We can not even get the 
child secretly, Ellen so watches it. But what mat- 
ter? Joyce is my servant, and obeys; and Ellen is 
a nobody. 

Dia. I am afraid of them. Ellen was not a nobody 
when she made me bring the — the 

Madam. Say it, — the brat, the hateful evidence 

Dia. Bring it home. 

Madam. You were too sick and weak to contend with 
her. But she is a nobody — and I hate nobodies. 
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Her father was just such another, and when I found 
it out, I hated him. You are the one passion and 
joy and hope of my life, my daughter, my beautiful 
daughter, and to shield you in this trouble and bring 
you through to pride and happiness, I'll do any- 
thing, dare anything. As for my little lady-dove, if 
she ruffles her neck at me, I'll twist it. Joyce ! 

Joyce. Yes, Ma'am. 

Madam. Put the basket on the table. 

Joyce. Is it this empty hamper full of garden stuff, 
Ma'am? 

Madam. Yes, put it on the table, and then fetch Ellen 

to me. 

Joyce puts basket on table 
and exit. 

Dia. I am afraid of them, Mamma. 

Madam. Afraid? 

Dia. Yes 

Madam. Well, don't show it, and you'll see soon there's 
nothing to fear. 

Dia. I tell you I learned, when I was away, that Ellen 
is not the weakling you think her. And she is 
Joyce's idol. 

Madam. Joyce will know her place, and so will your 
sister. 

Enter Joyce and Ellen. 

Ellen. You sent for me, Mother? 

Madam. Yes. I have to tell you that I am going to take 
the baby away. 
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Ellen. Take — the baby — away? 

Madam. Yes. A cab will be here in a few minutes. I 
shall go away alone in the cab, taking the baby, and 
I shall come back soon without the baby. 

Joyce gives a great gasp. 

Ellen. But — where ? 

Madam. That will be known by me only. 

Ellen. But — why ? 

Madam. You need not ask. 

Ellen. I do ask — I will ask. 

Madam. Ellen ! 

Ellen. Yes, Mother ; if the child is to be thrown away f 
I will ask Why? 

Madam. I did not say "thrown away." 

Ellen. 'Tis the same thing — and I ask Why? 

Madam. Are you so selfish, unfeeling, unnatural? Can 
you not see that your sister's honor, happiness, fu- 
ture, her position, place, fortune, everything, depend 
on getting that child away? You smuggled her into 
the house cleverly, but you can not keep her here 
secretly. 

Ellen. We can say we have adopted a baby. 

Madam. A likely story! Do you think that will trick 
Dame Gossip? Go, fetch me the child, and a pillow 
to go with her into yonder basket. 

Ellen goes, with great agi- 
tation, to Diamond, who 
turns away from her. 
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Ellen. Sister, keep the child. Say it is pitiful, erring, 
sinful if you will — though you be much "more sinned 
against than sinning" — to be an unwedded mother, 
still 'tis not utterly infamous; but O, how guilty it 
is, what sin, what sin, when a mother deserts her 
child! Think of it, dear Sister! And think how 
helpless the little babe is. You might tear her limb 
from limb easily : but could you ? And we, with all 
our boasts, are more helpless still. God could hurl 
us into unending night ; but will He ? Be merciful as 
we hope mercy. Dear Sister, come with me and look 
on the helpless, precious girl, and you can not throw 
her away into the world ! Come ! 

Diamond moves away from 
Ellen, obdurately and impa- 
tiently. 

Ellen. O, Sister, go not from me! Let mother-love 
hear what I pray. O, I beg thee to ! 

Diamond remains sullenly 
turned away. Ellen goes to 
Madam. 

Ellen. Mother, you are the mother's mother. By you 
the little babe is twice mothered to be doubly fos- 
tered. Already she is unfathered, once orphaned. 
Will you doubly unmother her, and make her thrice 
an orphan in the world ? O, you can not, you will not ! 
Mother, no matter what the human sin may be, 'tis 
God gives the child, all the same. Doth he give her 
to us to be thrown away ? You can not, will not ! 

Madam. Joyce, go fetch me the child. 

Ellen goes wildly from one 
to the other, speaking. 
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Ellen. — Sister, dear Sister, turn, listen, I pray you I 
Mother, dear Mother, is it not sinful, Mother? O, 
keep our little girl ! 

Madam. Joyce, do you hear me? 

Joyce moves slowly toward 
the door, but Ellen, with a 
wave of her hand, arrests 
her. 

Ellen. Nay, then, you shall not take the child. You 
shall not. You wish to rid you of her for secrecy; 
but there shall be no secrecy! Move a step toward 
her, and I will shout in the street what is doing here. 
Or if you hold me, bind me, smite me, so that I can 
not now, afterward I will tell everything. I'll fill the 
streets and alleys with the tale! I'll tattle it from 
door to door till every crony is a-gossip with it, the 
air shall be thick with it, the stones shall cry out! 
I'll make our door a mouth and our hall a throat 
to roar with it, crying to every passer, Enter, and see 
here an unmarried mother who has thrown away her 
babe ! Now, touch the child who dares ! 

Madam starts toward Ellen 
with fury, and outstretched 
hands. 

Madam. You little vicious, hissing viper ; I'll tear your 
eyes out and tread on 'em! 

Joyce throws herself before 
Ellen, confronting Madam, 
drawn up with arms akimbo. 

Joyce. No, you'll not. Easy, Ma'am! I've been your 
servant a score of years, and seen your lassies grow 
from girls to women; and if you wish, I'll serve you 
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still, God willing, true and humble-like. But ye'U not 
lay hands on her father's girl — while I'm here ! 

Madam shrinks back. Then, 
tableau for a minute. Then 
Ellen speaks. 

Ellen. Dear Sister, dear Mother, believe I feel your 
distress. Think me not a coward who by threats 
of blabbing, would load you with a dishonor I could 
not bear myself. I will take it on me. Give me the 
child and I'll accept the shame. I'll say — I am the 
mother ! 

Madam. Well, what if you shield your sister so? — per- 
haps 'tis no more than right — she has much before 
her, you have nothing ! What of my shame in having 
such a daughter as you will declare yourself? 

Ellen. You must bear it! Or you may go away, you 
and Diamond, to some distant place, where you are 
unknown, and begin again. I will stay here, — with the 
child — and the shame! I'll never tell! 

Ellen goes unsteadily to the 
table, sits before it and 
throws her head forward on 
her arms, with a moan. 
Knock at the left door and 
enters Blythe, carrying a 
long whip. 

Blythe. 'Scuse me, ladies, — couldn't make any one hear 
at the outer door — so came in — the cabby, you know. 

Madam. Yes, my good man. I find I have no need of 
you. Here's for your trouble. (Gives him money.) 
Come, Diamond. 
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Exeunt Madam and Dia- 
mond at center door. Blythe 
turns to Joyce and stands 
looking at her with evident 
admiration. Joyce goes to 
Ellen and lays hand on 
head and shoulder. Ellen 
looks up, and looks about 
in startled manner; then 
speaks to Joyce, wildly, 
Blythe not hearing. 

Ellen. Where are they? The child! The child! 

Ellen rushes from the room 
by center door. 

Blythe. So! You're the maid-of-all-work here, my 
charmer? 

Joyce. I am that, and a good one. And you're a cabby ? 

Blythe. I am that, and a good one — a good cab and 
kept clean ; a good horse and well fed, good ribbons 
and well handled, a good whip and well cracked. 
{Cracks his whip.) High! That's your go! But 
I never lash my horse with the whip. My name's 
Blythe. What's yours? 

Joyce. What will you give me for my name? 

Blythe. Bounce me, but I'd like to give you mine. 

Joyce. Sauciness ! 

Blythe. No, not that. Belike I speak too quick, but I 
don't feel too quick. I never met a lass like you. 
Tell me your name, there's a dear. 

Joyce. My name is Joyce. 

Blythe. A good name. I think your Mammy was as 
fine and canny as yourself — knew too much to give 
you a common name, like Sally. I hate Sally. 
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Joyce. Who's Sally? 

Blythe. I mean the name. There isn't any Sally, nor 
Bridget, nor Betsy, nor Jemima — nor ever was; and 
when I see you I know the reason. My heart rises up. 
I think my Jonah will wonder what's got me, I'll 
handle the ribbons so gay. (Cracks his whip.) 
High! That's your go! 

Joyce. Who's Jonah? 

Blythe. That's my good nag. Day-day now — business 
is business — that's what keeps the fire burning — and 
having seen you I want it to burn the brighter. I'm 
coming again soon to see you. 

Joyce. Who asked you? 

Blythe. Not you. That's my trick. 

Joyce. Your trick? 

Blythe. Sure, — to make you love me. 

Joyce. O, go along with your foolishness. 

Blythe. No foolishness at all. If I come when you 
ask me, what does it mean ? But if I come when you 
don't ask me, that shows how you draw me, bonny 
Joyce. 

Joyce. — And if I don't ask you and you don't come — I 
think what that shows is what you'll show, Mr. For- 
wardness. 

Blythe. No, it isn't, honey. That would show me a 
dumb fool, without eyes in my front or ears on both 
sides or a heart in my breast. Now, your own bonny 
eyes (and how sweet bonny they be!) can see my 
eyes and my ears ; for my heart, that's what I mean 
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to show you. (Cracks his whip.) High! That's 
your go ! 
Joyce. Why do you call your horse Jonah? I never 
heard such a name for a horse. 

Blythe. That's another trick. 

Joyce. To make the horse love you? 

Blythe. No. To make him love me (and I tell you I've 
done it, honey), I take care of him and share his lot 
and his work all I can — the same way I'd take to 
make you love me, bonny Joyce. Sooth, but I think 
the heart's clean gone out of me with the first sight of 
you, dear lass, — and that's more than ever I said to 
any girl in all my life. 

Joyce. Now stop that blarney. What's your trick with 
the name Jonah for the horse ? 

Blythe. Why, you see; that's a shrewd thing. When 
I have a fine day, one fare after another, or many 
a whole cab-full, short trips and many of 'em, and 
at night I'm seven dollars richer, I pat me over the 
shoulder, and say, Blythe, my boy, you know a 
thing or two — you'll make your everlasting fortune 
some time. But when it's a bad day, few fares, or 
none at all, and I stick to my stand, like a big wart 
on the curb, and there's no jingle in my pocket at 
night, I say, Blythe, my boy, the ill luck's no fault of 
yours — you have a Jonah for a horse. So I'm al- 
ways in good favor with myself — d'ye twig? (Cracks 
his whip.) High! That's your go ! Day-day. Think 
of me till I come again, you bright bonny ! 

Exit Blythe. Enter Ellen, 
with large key in her hand. 
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Ellen. The baby is asleep, the window barred, and I 
have locked the door with this key. O, Joyce, dear 
Joyce, how can I thank you enough? 

Joyce. No need. My Irish heart leaped that up that 
it could not stand still save in front of you. 

Ellen. And what shall I do now, Joyce? 

Joyce. I don't know, Miss. Your deed was so big that 
'tis like a mighty object set a-moving — it can not stop 
— must just go on. 

Ellen. 'Twas no big deed. Any woman would do it. 

Joyce. Any woman, is it? Sure, what are you thinking 
of when you are not thinking? Did the others? 

Ellen. I mean — I mean — 

Joyce. O, don't talk to me so, Miss Ellen. Ye 'mind 
me of when the Madam came into the kitchen one 
day and said to me, Joyce, ye must go to market to 
buy the dinner, for every one else who can go is 
sick and can't go. Sure, you do the deed because 
the others who can do it are sick and can't do it. 

Ellen. Sick ? 

Joyce. Ay, sure. There be many kinds of sickness. One 
may be sick with measles, or with typhus, or with 
this or that or the other. They are sick with them- 
selves. 

Ellen. Joyce, you must not talk so. 

Joyce. O, I can see an oaken settle in mid-floor, espe- 
cially if I must sit on it. 
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Ellen. I fear I am sick with myself — I faint with 
thought of how things will go with me, how good 
women will whisper together and then look at me, or 
point at me, or pull away from me, or pity me, and 
everybody will be either pitying or bold! And the 
lie that I must tell, and tell again and again, and live 
every day! 

Joyce. Ay, Miss Ellen, 'tis a long road of sharp stones. 
But, sure, ye'U not do a big deed, and lament it. 

Ellen. No, Joyce. 

Joyce. And for the lie, ye'll make it truth daily. Ye'U 
be the mother of the little one, God's mother for her. 

A knock at the left door. 
Ellen goes to the center 
door and Joyce with her. 

Joyce. Now, who is that? Dear heart, sure she'll be 
an angel in the house for us ! God bless your brave 
soul! 

Exit Ellen. Another knock. 

Joyce. Come in once for knocking twice, Impatience ! 

Enter Dubb. 

Joyce. Mr. Dubb! 

Dubb. The same, at your service, Mistress Joyce ! And 
how have ye been, and how are ye ? 

Joyce. Well enough to ask how yeve been and how 
are ye. Tell me that — you are the traveler. 

Dubb. I was bad a little while, worse a long while, bet- 
ter a little while, and now suddenly well — as I might 
say. 
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Joyce. Ye might say, Riddle me this and riddle me that ! 
What means all that lingo? 

Dubb. It means, ye brave lass, that I found it bad to 
leave ye, worse to stay away from ye, better to set 
face again toward ye, and now lively well, being 
with ye! 

Joyce. I've never forgotten ye, Dubb. 

Dubb. Troth, I didn't forget to remember ye every 
minute. 

Joyce. Dubb, don't ye be fooling me now. Remember 
I've an Irish heart. 

Dubb. Ay, an Irish woman-heart, as I might say, and 
I've an Irish man-heart, as I might say. It would be 
•damn strange 

Joyce. Ah, ah, ah, ah! 

Dubb. Did I say damn? 

Joyce. You did. 

Dubb. I beg pardon. I'll not say the word, but ye'll 
understand it would be that-way strange if an honest 
Irish woman-heart and an honest Irish man-heart 
couldn't agree. Now, wouldn't it? 

Joyce. I never asked me that question. 

Dubb. Joyce, ye bonny Joyce; is this courting, as I 
might say, what I'm doing now? 

Joyce. How should I know ? 

Dubb. And how should I know ? I never did it. Belike 
I don't know how. I must ask someone. Sure, the 
master can tell me. 
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Joyce. Tis the truth — and the truth never shamed an 
honest brow — did it? 

Dubb. Never — as I might say! 

Joyce. Tis the truth that I'm as glad to see you again 
as the night to see the owl. 

Dubb. And why not as the morning to see the lark? 

Joyce. O, you're not like a lark, Dubb. 

Dubb. Faith, no — but you're like the morning, and 'tis a 
big lark to see you again. Ha, ha! as I might say. 
But you should say, As the owl is to see the night, 
for the owl has two eyes and can see. 

Joyce. The night has ten thousand sparkling eyes and 
can see better. 

Dubb. That depends on whether you are the night and I 
am the owl, or you are the owl and I am the night ; 
for whatever you are, is the better. 

Joyce. I hear a knock at the outer door. Wait a 
moment. 

Exit Joyce at left door. 

Dubb. 'Tis sure I'll ask Master how to court her, the 

dearest, heartiest, bonniest Irish lass that never was. 

He starts and listens a mo- 
ment. 

Dubb. Bad luck, but it's my Master's footstep. I'll 

not be found here first. I'll find my way straight out 

backward and come before him after him. 

Dubb goes to center door 
and is just going out by it 
when Joyce ushers in Con- 
nor, who catches sight of 
Dubb. 
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Con. Halt! About face! Forward march! 

Dubb obeys each command, 
and so comes down front 
to Connor, and gives his 
military salute. 

Con. O, you sly rascal, what does this mean? 

Dubb. Why, you see, your honor, I knew the way, and 
so got here first. 

Con. Oh ! you did ? Well, don't you think it would have 
been just as pleasant to show me the way, instead 
of disappearing like a puff of steam the moment we 
got to the tavern? 

Dubb. Ahem ! ahem ! — as I might say — - 

Con. And I suppose you knew your way out of yonder 
door, too? 

Dubb. Ahem ! your honor sees 



Con. No, I don't see! Or, rather, perhaps I see a 
great deal. I don't know what you see, but you don't 
seem to be able to say anything. 

Dubb. Ahem ! ahem ! 

Gives his military salute. 

Con. You are Joyce, I suppose. 

Joyce. At your service, sir. 

Con. Please announce me to the ladies — they will know 
who I am. 

Joyce. Faith, yes, sir, and so do I. 

Exit Joyce, center door. 

Dubb. Your honor, I have a favor to ask. 
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Con. Well, you dear old fraud, why don't you ask it? 

Dubb. I want your honor to tell me how a woman is to 
be courted — as I might say. 

Con. Ah! Thafs the quarter o' the wind. So you're 
after Joyce — are you? 

Dubb. Why, you see, sir, 'tis self-defense. 

Con. What? 

Dubb. Ever since I set eyes on that brave lass, your 
honor, she's been that after me in all my thoughts 
that if I don't get after her, I shall be consumed 
entirely. 

Con. Well, I don't blame you, lad. She is a canny 

bonny. I'll tell you about courting. But here are 

the ladies. 

Enter Madam and Dia- 
mond. 

Madam. You are welcome, sir, very welcome, who were 
my husband's friend. 

Dia. And my father's friend. 

Con. Indeed, I am happy to meet and know my 
friend's family. And you speak the truth, but not 
the whole. I was Malcom's friend, and am, now, 
and forever. Your daughter ? 

Madam. Diamond, Sir. 

They have been standing 
with backs toward center 
door. During this introduc- 
tion Joyce has opened the 
door and stood beckoning 
eagerly to Ellen inside, who 
enters slowly and shyly. 
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Con. Malcom told me of another, an elder daughter. 
May I not see her, also? 

Madam and Diamond dis- 
play and conceal annoyance, 
turning thereby toward the 
door, and perceiving Ellen. 

Madam. Assuredly, Sir. She is here. 

Ellen comes diffidently for- 
ward; Connor turns, sees 
her, and starts. 

Con. How like her father ! . 

CURTAIN. 



) 
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ACT 2. 

SCENE — The same as in Act I. Time, evening; lamps lighted 
in room. On table at window a water-bottle filled, and empty 
glass. 

Madam and Diamond dis- 
covered. 

Madam. Must I speak more plainly, Diamond? 

Dia. I think I may be pardoned if I have no taste for 
any man at present. 

Madam. Yes, for the present; but not for the future, 
and the present controls the future. 

Dia. We have supposed this man Connor rich, but we 
don't know it. We have only the hints in father's 
letters. 

Madam. I managed in the talk yesterday to lead him to 
acknowledge it. He's a transparent creature. Well, 
he is rich, therefore desirable; honest, therefore safe; 
your father's passionate friend, that's your oppor- 
tunity; you are beautiful, that's your power. 

Dia. And so, with these advantages, to let him pass 
me 

Madam. Would be rank folly. 

Dia. And you think it safe ? 

Madam. Why not? 

Dia. The child. 
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Madam. Ellen will not tell. She was a fool, of course, 
but she'll be so to the end. Besides, she is resolved 
to keep the child, and she understands that if the 
truth be known we'll send the wretched little inter- 
loper packing. 

Dia. But if he finds a child here, it will turn him from 
all of us, even if he think it Ellen's. 

Madam. That's not likely. Ellen keeps the baby well 
out of sight, and luckily the brat is not a crying one. 
If he does find her, a little fib straightens it — she's a 
neighbor's child loaned for a day. I have banished 
Ellen to the extreme east room, and my sewing room 
is on the west corner. It will work awhile — long 
enough, if you will act well. Hark, I hear Joyce at 
the outer door — yes, she is letting Mr. Connor in. 
Run off, Diamond, listen at the door, and make a 
telling entrance at the right moment. I'll give you a 
signal by sneezing. And, Diamond, it's early even- 
ing; wear your hat, as if just going out for an errand 
or neighborhood call. Then to remain for him will 
be a compliment, and you are bewitching in that hat. 

Dia. Yes, and if he only makes a short call, 'twill be 
an excuse to walk out with him. 

Madam. Happy thought! Night walks are confidential. 
Hurry ! They're here. 

Exit Diamond by center 
door. Enter Joyce by left 
door. 

Joyce. Mr. Connor, Ma'am. 

Enter Connor. Exit Joyce. 
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Madam. Welcome, Mr. Connor. We have been talk- 
ing of you, I and Diamond. O, la! there now! I 
must correct that. Tis neither justice nor elegance. 

Con. Correct what, Madam? You seem always elegant. 

Madam. You are good to say so. But I ought not to 
say "I and Diamond/' but "Diamond and I." I fell 
into the way of putting myself first when she was a 
bit of a child, and I decided everything and did 
everything^ But she is a woman now, deserving 
every respect from me. Ah! Mr. Connor, I have 
no way to express to you a mother's joy and com- 
fort in such a daughter. 

Con. What need of expression, dear Madam, to one 
who can see? If I am looking at a splendid tree, or 
a beautiful landscape, or a noble animal, like a horse 
or lion, or a fine picture, one needs no expression of 
it to me, for I can see with my own eyes. 

During this speech of Con- 
nor, Madam is taken with a 
sneeze which she can not 
control. She shows her dis- 
may and distress, ap- 
proaches the center door, 
and just as Connor ends his 
sentence she sneezes. Then 
gives a little cry of Oh! 
Connor runs to her. 

Madam. Oh ! That glass of water, Mr. Connor ! 

Connor runs to table at 
window, and pours out glass 
of water from the bottle. 
Meantime enters Diamond. 

Madam. That was accident ! Back again ! Come when 
I cry Hem! Listen to what is said, and follow it up! 
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Exit Diamond. Connor 
brings glass of water, which 
Madam sips, and Connor 
replaces it on table. 

Madam. Ah! thank you! A little spasm of pain in 
the heart which I am subject to. You were saying 

Con. I was about to say, Madam, that just to see your 
bright and amiable girl is to understand your mother- 
feeling. 

Madam. You will excuse a widow's tear, Mr. Connor, 
for my girl and my girl's father. 

Con. Dear Madam, I am not a stock or stone, and your 
noble husband was, nay, is, the friend of my very 
soul. Your emotion does you honor. 

Madam clears her throat, 
crying Hem. During Con- 
nor's last words he has 
turned away, and pauses. 
Madam shows great anx- 
iety, looking at door. 

Con. Pardon my emotion in turn, Madam. We are 
linked in a common loss. The thought of my friend 
overcomes me. 

During this speech Diamond 
has entered. Madam ap- 
proaches and speaks to her. 

Madam. Too late! Back again! You missed a chance 
to impress him by making much of me. Be quicker ! 

Exit Diamond. 

Con. Pardon — Madam spoke? 

Madam. My servant calls me — excuse me a moment. 
Exit Madam. 
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Con. Malcom! His home! His people! My friend, 
my friend! The passion in that name deepens, not 
lessens! Where is Ellen? My heart took a leap 
when I saw her, so like her father. 

Enters Madam during the 
last words. 

Madam. Pardon, Sir. 

Con. (Starting) Was I speaking, Madam? Pray for- 
give me — a bad habit, talking to myself. 

Madam. Is it a bad habit? You talk to good com- 
pany. And it betokens a clear and frank soul, I 
think. And good company — O, yes, dear Mr. Con- 
nor! Seeing you, I understand my dear husband's 
letters brimming with love and praise of you, and 
looking forward to his return when he could bring 
you with him and we could all know you. Hem! 

Con. Madam, you stir me deeply, waking in me both 
my glory in my friend, and my inexpressible loss. 

In this speech Connor has 
turned away and looked 
down, with feeling, and Dia- 
mond has entered. Madam 
goes to her and speaks : 

Madam. In good time! You have caught your cue. 
He's an easy, innocent mark — a mere trusting baby. 

Connor still looking down. 

Con. A great light floods all things where it is. So 
Malcom fills this abode. But knowing you, Madam, 
I feel that I must pay honor in your own right to the 
chosen wife of my friend — my friend, who was more 
my elder in all virtues than in years. 
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Madam. Dear Mr. Connor, you are too good, and yet 
I do covet honor from Malcom's friend. 

Connor here looks up and 
sees Diamond. 

Dia. Dear Mr. Connor, I overheard my mother's words, 
and echo them. We can not express our welcome 
and reverence for my father's honored friend. 

Con. Ah ! Miss Diamond 

Dia. And let me add, I overheard your last words and 
echo them, too. 

Madam . Oh ! ( A deprecating murmur. ) 

Dia. Make no objection, my dearest Mother. Tis one 
of the joyful rights of your daughter, to praise my 
mother. And, indeed, Sir, no one can overrate my 
mother's devotion. My every breath witnesses to it. 

Con. Madam, Miss Diamond, let me say that I expected 
much in the home of my beloved friend, my adorable 
friend ; but I have found still more. 

Dia. and Madam. Oh ! (A murmur of pleasure.) 

Con. And knowing you, Madam, and my friend's chil- 
dren, has awakened in me a new wish, namely, to 
have myself a home, and — and — children. 

Diamond turns aside and 
looks down. Madam mur- 
murs graciously, and then 
aside: 

Madam. Ah! 'Tis done! 'Tis sure! 

Enter Joyce, who speaks 
low in ear of Madam. 

Joyce. The enemy is here. 
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Madam. Who? 

Joyce. The enemy — Nesbit. 

Madam. Nesbit? 

Joyce. Ay, sure. He's outside inside, and swears if 
he can't come in he'll come in anyway, no matter 
who's here. 

Con. You are dressed for the street, Miss Diamond. 
Let me not detain you from either business or pleas- 
ure. 

Dia. Dear Mr. Connor, no business, and, when you will 
honor us here, no other pleasure. If I had known 
of your presence, I would not have had my hat on. 
May I remove it, meaning that you will stay with 
us awhile? 

Con. If you will do me that grace, Miss Diamond. 

Madam. Show him in, Joyce. 

Exit Joyce. 

Madam. Diamond, I have a visitor on business. Take 
Mr. Connor to my sewing room, where I will join 
you as soon as may be. 

Dia. Dearest Mother, can not I relieve you of the busi- 
ness? 

Madam. No, child. Take care of our good guest. 

Dia. Come to Mamma's sanctum, Mr. Connor. 

Exeunt Diamond and Con- 
nor, center door. Enter 
Joyce, showing in Nesbit, 
then exit Joyce. 
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Nes. Glad to see you looking so well, Madam — though 
I wish you looked a little more welcoming. 

Madam. You know I look no better for you, Sir. I 
wonder you dare show yourself before my face. 

Nes. Ah ! you won't be friendly, then. Well, as to dar- 
ing, you know me little. But I didn't come because 
I wanted to see you, or Diamond. I had all I want- 
ed of your pretty daughter — ha, ha ! 

Madam. You base hind! You are not the same man 
in manners whom I thought I might welcome for my 
daughter. 

Nes. O, I can put on polish and play the gent when I 
want to — it's too much trouble when I don't want to. 
Don't forget I know you as well as you know me — 
perhaps better. With another kind of mother, your 
pretty girl might not have been — well, I'll say no 
more. As I've hinted I never wanted you in any 
way, but now I want something from you — that's 
why I'm here. I want some of the money. 

Madam. What money? 

Nes. Don't try a cap and frill of innocence on me, 
Madam. Now, I have a bargain to offer. Give me 
a fair share of the money — I'll be reasonable — and I 
give you my word of honor I'll go far away and 
never trouble you again. 

Madam. Your word of honor! You have no honor. 

Nes. As much as you have, Madam. There's no love 
lost between us — and no character, either. 

Madam. You know well I have no money; never had. 
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Nes. I know you have. Don't try to outface me that 
way. I tell you I'll have some of that money, or — 
well, your pretty girl has managed to hide things 
so far. 

Madam. Mr. Nesbit, I am my child's mother. What 
would I not do to shield her? 

Nes. Ye — e— es. Would you talk in that way of Ellen ? 

Madam. I speak of my radiant girl. You hold her 
reputation in your keeping, as once, ah, me ! you held 
her honor. Don't ruin a ruin, Mr. Nesbit. 

Nes. I'll have some of that money. 

Madam. Once gone, I thought you would not return. 

Nes. You should do better thinking. I'll have some of 
that money. 

Madam. What money? — I ask you again. I know of 
none. 

Nes. Look me straight in the face. Bless'd if I'm sure 
you do know. If you do, you are a more cunning 
face-maker than even / think even you. Now, listen. 
When I left this place I went West, to find Dia- 
mond's father, to see what kind of a chap he was, 
and what he was doing. Well, I found him, and 
took a fierce scunner to him — too damn fine-spun — 
and it was plain he didn't like me any better, and he 
rubbed me the wrong way rather hard once or twice 
— but that doesn't matter. What does matter is that 
I found he had struck it rich, cussed rich, in his gold 
washing, and had scraped up a good pile. Then 
when he met that accident and died, I came back 
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to get my share of that pile — d'ye hear? — my share 
— I'll be reasonable. 

Madam. You hateful villain; why don't I kill you? 

Nes. Humph ! Well, I know why you don't, but I don't 
know why you don't try. 

Madam. Because the risk is too great — Oh ! not for 
me. I'd give my life quick to kill you off the earth. 
But the risk to my girl. The consequent inquiry, 
legal inquiry, very like, would heap on her discovery 
and shame. Else I'd grub out your life in some way, 
you venomous worm, you prowling rat, you vile 
thief! 

Nes. Steady! I take it you're going to buy my silence. 
Then you had better tie up your own tongue. You're 
raising my price every minute. Money, money, 
money ! 

Here Madam stares at Nes- 
bit some moments, strug- 
gling for control of her 
fury, and evidently fright- 
ened also. Then speaks 
calmly. Nesbit again: 

Nes. Money, money — d'ye hear? Money! 

Madam. Yes, buy your silence, — that is, buy the whole 
life of my brilliant, beautiful girl. But what with, 
what with, what with ? 

Nes. With that pile of the shining dust. 

Madam. I tell you — Wait ! A light, a thought ! It may 
be — may be — may be. Mr. Nesbit, give me time, a 
week. 

Nes. Too long. 
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Madam. A half week. 

Nesbit shakes his head. 

Madam. Two days, one day. Call tomorrow at this 
time, and I'll talk with you again. Perhaps I shall 
know more. 

Nes. Well — tomorrow. But no nonsense then. Money! 
- Else — well, your girl is walking on a sharp verge, 
and a word or two will pelt her over. 

Madam. And, Mr. Nesbit, you'll keep yourself unob- 
served meantime? 

Nes. Oh, I've done that. I've reasons of my own for 
wanting to be scarce, and get away. Money, money ! 

Madam. Joyce. 

Enter Joyce, left door. 

Madam. Show Mr. Nesbit out, and return to me. 

Joyce opens the door and 
goes out with Nesbit. Ma- 
dam stands tense, and si- 
lent, quivering. Re-enter 
Joyce. 

Madam. Joyce, have some tea and cake ready for us, 
to serve here. 

Joyce. Yes, Ma'am. 

Exit Madam, center door. 
A knock, and enters Dubb 
\ left door. 

Joyce. Good evening, Mr. Dubb. 

Dubb. Good evening. Ah ! honey, my dear hearty, how 
are ye? 

Joyce. I think I'm as well as ye are, Mr. Dubb. 
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Dubb. 'Ware there ! Have a care ! 

Joyce. Have a care? Of what? 

Dubb. That's to say ye are as glad to see me as I am 
to see you — as I might say. 

Joyce. Well, may not a lass be honest? Besides, I don't 
know how glad you are to see me. 

Dubb. I'm as glad to see ye as if I never had seen ye 
before. 

Joyce. What ? 

Dubb. I mean I'm as glad to see ye as if I had never 
done anything but look at ye. 

Joyce. What? 

Dubb. I mean I'm as glad to see ye as if I had seen ye 
and not seen ye. 

Joyce. What's that? 

Dubb. Can't ye be after helping a poor fellow who can't 
get out of a bog he can't stay in? I mean I'm as 
glad to see ye as if I always had seen ye, and then 
gone away, and then been crazy-homesick to see ye 
again. 

Joyce. I think ye're a very good boy, Dubb. 

Dubb. I've been asking the Master what courting is. 

Joyce. Have ye? 

Dubb. Ay, and he says it is in two parts. The first 
part is to ask ye to marry me. So I ask ye, Will ye 
be my good wife, Joyce? 

Joyce. Troth, I will, Dubb, and I'll try. 
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Dubb. You will and you'll try. 

Joyce. I mean I'll be your wife, and I'll try to be a 
good one. 

Dubb. That's beautiful. The other part is, if ye say 
Yes, to give ye a kiss. So here it is, Joyce. 

They kiss, tenderly. Then 
Dubb holds her off and 
looks at her admiringly. 

Dubb. Oh, but ye're a blooming comely Irish lass — my 
eyes tell me that ! And ye're a good true soul — my 
heart tells me that! And I'll be a right true good 
man to ye — as I might say. 

Joyce. And what tells me that? 

Dubb. Why, faith, the whole of me. And now, Joyce, 
isn't the master here? 

Joyce. He is. 

Dubb. I must see him. 

Joyce. I don't think ye can, just now. He's inside with 
Madam and Miss Diamond, and I don't dare in- 
terrupt. 

Dubb. Hark'e, Joyce. When I went to the Master 
in the West, and got to his hut, what do I see star- 
ing in at the window at him but as damn ill-looking 
a varmint 

Joyce. vAh, ah, ah! 

Dubb. Did I say "damn?" 

Joyce. Ye did. 
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Dubb. Well, I'll not say the word, but ye'll take the 
meaning of it — that kind of a varmint as ever I saw 
— as I might say. He didn't see me, but I took good 
note of him. Well, I met that same varmint on the 
street this morning, and followed him about secret- 
like, till somehow I lost him; but when I came here 
to see you, who bobs out of your door and makes 
off fast but that same varmint. What's his name ? 

Joyce. . Ay, ay; his name is Nesbit. 

Dubb. Nesbit? Why, that's the name of the varmint as 
fled the place, charged with the devilish cunning mur- 
der of Master's friend! 

Joyce. And are ye sure 'tis him ye saw, looking in the 
hut window? 

Dubb. Sure. 

Joyce. Well, anyway, ye may be easy. I can tell ye 'tis 
not your master he wants here, but Madam ! and it's 
a sorry-sorry reason as brings him here again after 
her, — as mayhap I can tell ye some time, Dubb, but 
not now. 

Dubb. Joyce, honey, hark 'e. I tell ye I don't think the 
same town, nor the same world if he could help it, 
could hold Master and that varmint. Now, what's 
he doing in your house ? 

Joyce. Well, Dubb, I'll tell ye this much, because as 
much as this can't be kept low, but must be known 
before long, anyway — this much, there's a baby in 
the house, and it's Nesbit's baby. 

Dubb. Joyce, what are ye saying, at all ? 
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Joyce. Tis true, Dubb. 

Dubb. And who's the mother? 

Joyce. That's what I can't tell ye, Dubb. 

Dubb. Hark 'e Joyce, honey. Here be Master and two 
likely young women, the girls of that friend by whom 
he sets store like as if his friend aforesaid were an 
Archangel. Now, 'tis likely he'll want one of them 
— isn't it, now? Tell me yourself, isn't it likely? 
Well, suppose he pitches his tent on the wrong mead- 
ow ! What then, honey ? 

Joyce. He must take his chance. I can't tell ye who's 
the child's mother without being a treacherous 
wench ; and ye wouldn't have me that, Dubb. 

Dubb. Well, I'll forewarn his honor, and that's to fore- 
arm him. 

Knock at left door, which 
Joyce opens, and enters 
Blythe. 

Blythe. Good evenings Mistress Joyce. I have come 
d'ye see, not so soon as I would, but as soon as I 
could. 

Joyce. Good evening. Mr. Dubb, Mr. Blythe. 

Blythe. Ah ! Mr. Dubb. Pleased, I'm sure. 

Dubb. Pleased, is it? Ye don't look so. 

Blythe. Why, you see, Mr. Dubb, a man may be 
pleased, and yet might be more pleased. Now, just 
with seeing Mistress Joyce I am pleased enough for 
to say I'm pleased; but yet — well, well. (Aside) 
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Now I think that's rather neat. (Cracks his whip.) 
High ! That's your go ! 

Dubb, who has been turned 
away stiffly, starts slightly 
at the crack of the whip, 
and turns slowly and sur- 
veys Blythe with a whim- 
sical grimness, which Blythe 
returns nonchalantly. Then 
Dubb approaches Joyce on 
one side. 

Dubb. Joyce, honey, can't ye get rid of the puppy? 

Joyce. I don't know how, Dubb. 

Blythe approaches Joyce on 
the other side. 

Blythe. Mistress Joyce, can't ye get rid of the old 
growler ? 

Joyce. I don't know how, Mr. Blythe. 

Dubb. Sure, Mistress Joyce, we two were having a good 
and mighty pleasant visit — as I might say. 

Blythe. Sure, Mistress Joyce, I thought we two would 
have a good and mighty pleasant visit — as I do say. 
(Aside) I think that's pretty neat, too. (Cracks his 
whip.) High! That's your go! 

Dubb. What are you doing with that damn whip? Do 
you think this is a circus ? 

Blythe. It might be — there's a jolly old clown. 

Dubb. Puppy ! 

Blythe. Growler ! 
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Dubb. You're a monkey drum major! Not so good as 
a tip of bad grog for the fighting boys. Pop ! (Snaps 
his fingers.) 

Blythe. You're a spavined old jade! I wouldn't put 
you to my cab for twenty fares a day. Pop! (Snaps 
his fingers.) 

Dubb. Come on ! Braw ! Hang me, but I'll fist ye into 
the middle of next week ! 

Blythe. Come on! Braw! Hang me, but I'll fist ye 
till ye won't know there is any next week. 

Joyce. What, what! Men, will ye fight in my presence? 
Whoever of you is the better mannered, stop it the 
first. 

Instantly both the men turn 
to Joyce, Blythe makes a 
low rustic bow; Dubb per- 
forms an elaborate military 
salute. 

Joyce. Come now, be easy-like and peaceable. If no 
two of us can have a pleasant two-time, sure we can 
all have a pleasant three-time. I think it's a very 
pleasant evening, Mr. Blythe. 

Blythe. Well, I don't know, Mistress Joyce — I thought 
it was to be — but do you like the change in the 
weather? 

Joyce. Sure, ye'U say it's a very pleasant evening, Mr. 
Dubb? 

Dubb. Ahem! Ahem! Well — as I might say. 
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Joyce. O, I hear the mistress and company — ye must 
go, lads, quickly! 

Madam speaks within: 
Madam. This way, Mr. Connor. 

Joyce. Quick, lads, away, quick ! 

The two men go to left 
door, where each signs to 
the other to go first, each 
wishing to have the last 
look and word to Joyce; 
but on an urgent gesture 
from her, they suddenly 
lock arms and go out to- 
gether. At same moment 
enter Madam, Diamond and 
Connor, center door. Joyce 
crosses and exit center door. 

Madam. I was about to say, Mr. Connor, that it can 
not be unknown to you that my dear, my ever blessed 
Malcom had no competency for making money. 

Con. Dear Madam, let me correct the. word — say, Ap- 
petency. I think my splendid friend was competent 
to do anything his heart approved. He saw that, as 
things go, riches are gotten commonly by an un- 
scrupulous, often criminal jump, or else by an ava- 
ricious life, in which one begins parsimonious by ar- 
gument, and ends stingy by habit. You have heard the 
adage, "To succeed in this world one must have iron 
in his heart, silver in his tongue, and gold in his pock- 
et." My splendid friend, your honored husband, 
Madam, had no iron in his heart — the gentlest as 
well as the bravest of men; his tongue discoursed 
no silver to the false or cruel, but only to true men 
and true lovers; therefore he had no gold in his 
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pocket, and therefore he was passed by, save by the 
few, like me, who loved him with veneration. 

Madam. I am indeed corrected, dear sir; but only for 
my language, not my meaning — I meant appetency, 
not competency. And, indeed, I think events may 
prove the difference; for though my husband, since 
going to the West, has sent us only a bare suste- 
nance, I have heard a faint rumor that lately he had 
made very much by his gold-washing. You will 
know whether there is anything in it, Mr. Connor. 

Con. Madam; there is much in it, — how much I can 
not tell you now — this is not the right moment — but 
soon I will, as my friend has directed. You will 
trust me, Madam ? 

Madam. Implicitly, Mr. Connor. 

Then aside to Diamond. 

Madam. Especially as I have learned all I wanted to 

know. Nesbit was the caller-— don't start — and the 

rumor, too. He was after money — now I can deal 

with him. 

Enters Joyce, center door, 
with tray of tea and cake, 
which she sets on table. 

Madam. A cup of tea together, Mr. Connor. 

Madam fetches the small 
table and places two chairs 
at it. 

Madam. You and Diamond sit there tete-a-tete. It 
were witty, but hardly in the best taste, perhaps, 
even to my Malcom's so-close friend, to say coeur- 
a~cceur. 
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Dia. Oh ! Mamma ! 

Con. Pardon, Madam; I understand only English. 

Madam. Ah! then in courtesy I must translate. As 
tete-a-tete means head to head, so ccewr-a-cceur 
means heart to heart — which one would, as it were, 
both say and not say. A foreign language veils a 
sentiment so delicately— -don't you think so, Mr. Con- 
nor? 

Con. Perhaps so, Madam ; but it seems to me better to 
have no sentiments you can not utter in hearty Eng- 
lish. 

Madam. Oh! now you reprove my vanity — oh! yes, you 

do, I know a reproof and can profit by it. And, 

after all, of what use is a foreign tongue? You 

know a wise man has said that it only gives two ways 

of saying one thing. If one learns French, he can 

utter one thought in two ways, the English and the 

French way; but it is better to have two thoughts, 

and one way to utter them. Take the little table, 

please. 

Diamond and Connor sit at 
the tete-a-tete, Madam takes 
chair at a little distance, 
and Joyce serves the tea and 
cake. Enters Ellen, quickly, 
stops, gazes at scene a mo- 
ment, and withdraws si- 
lently. 

Con. The tea is unusually good, delightful. 

Madam. Diamond has a natty hand in the kitchen. She 
keeps our table delicate and delicious, yet wholesome 
and nourishing. 
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At this speech Joyce holds 
up her hands in surprise 
and indignation. 

Con. Shall I not see your sister, Miss Diamond, your 
elder daughter, Madam? 

Joyce shows great attention 
and listens. 

Dia. I wish I could say — I — I — Mamma? 

Madam. Diamond appeals to me on a painful topic, 
dear sir. My elder daughter is — unsocial — averse 
to appearing — not, not — what can I say? 

Con. You surprise me, dear Madam. My friend, her 
father, spoke of a nearness, he called it a friendship, 
with Miss Ellen. 

Madam. Tis true, sir; my Malcom had a tender pity 
for her. But since his departure — indeed, I know 
not how to give you enough knowledge for your 
sake, and yet as little as may be for her sake. 

Here Madam looks sharply 
at Joyce. 

Madam. You need not stay, Joyce. 

Exit Joyce, reluctantly. 

Madam. During her father's absence, my daughter El- 
len changed terribly — as — as I never thought a girl 
of mine could change. 

Con. With missing her father, Madam? 

Madam. Why — why — no, dear sir, that is not what I 
mean. Ellen — is — was — that is, she has given me 
the greatest shock and sorrow a daughter can inflict 
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on a mother. Perhaps you can conceive. Trust me. 
Ask me no more, I pray you. Respect a mother's 
sorrow. 

Con. Forgive me, Madam. Let me not intrude. But 
tomorrow I wish to deliver my friend's commands 
regarding his money — I wish not to delay — I could 
have done so this evening if Miss Ellen had been 
present — my friend enjoins the presence of all of 
you. 

Madam. Ellen shall attend at your good pleasure, and 
even this moment if you wish it. 

Con. With your permission, dear Madam, tomorrow. 
The evening is somewhat advanced, and I must take 
my leave. I hope I have not worn out a kind wel- 
come. 

Dia. You could not, Mr. Connor. 

Madam. No, indeed. 

Con. Allow me to return this little table to its place, 

good friends. 

Connor places the table 
back near the bookcase. 

Con. My dear friend's books, I suppose? I always 
found him full of large thoughts. 

Madam. How your father loved his books, Diamond, 
and taught us to love them! 

Connor has taken down a 
small book, looked at the 
title, and shows much emo- 
tion. 
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Con. May I take this little volume with me for the 
night ? 

Madam. Assuredly, dear sir. 

Connor puts on his coat and 
slips the book into a pocket. 

Con. These have been hours of much moment to me, 
Madam, Miss Diamond. A good night, — and a good 
meeting tomorrow. 

Madam. Good-night, Mr. Connor. 

Dia. Good-night. 

Madam. Joyce ! 

Enters Joyce, center door. 

Madam. Show Mr. Connor to our door. 

Exeunt Joyce and Connor, 
left door. 

Madam. Well, Diamond! 

Dia. Well, Mamma! 

Madam. Yes, I think it is well. We may sleep content- 
ed, I think. 

Dia. In the sewing room he said he had a message for 
Ellen. 

Madam. Did he? From her father? 

Dia. Yes. 

Madam. Did you learn what it was? 

Dia. No, 

Madam. Ah ! I'll see to it he gives that message only in 
my presence. It may concern the property. 
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Dia. You mean this house ? 

Madam. There's more. At least, Nesbit says your 
father struck it rich in the mines. I have my eyes 
open. But come — they'll open wider when I need 
them if they close now — I'm tired. This has been a 
hard day. Tomorrow may be harder. Diplomacy is 
fatiguing. 

Dia. You think of everything, Mamma. 

Madam. Everything for you, my splendid, handsome 
girl. 

Exeunt. Re-enter Joyce. 

Joyce. He's a knowing one, and a brave one, is Mr. 
Connor. Why have I not seen Miss Ellen ? — says he 
at the door. How should I know ? — says I. Is it be- 
cause she cares nothing about seeing her father's 
friend? — says he. No, it is not — says I, very short- 
like. Is it because Madam keeps her away? — says 
he, looking at me very hard. That's not for me to 
tell, says I. True for you, says he; now 'tis not so 
very late, and I'm coming back soon, says he. Yes, 
says I. And will you be at the door after a little 
and let me in without knocking? — says he. I will — 
says I. Perhaps I shall see Miss Ellen, says he — and 
looks at me very meaning-like; and I said nothing, 
but looked at him particular-like. And says he, I've 
a message to her from her father, to her only. Then 
he gives me another look. O, he's a knowing one, 
one o' the simple kind that's knowing, too — like my 
Dubb, the darling. 'Twill beat me if he doesn't see 
Miss Ellen, the darling! — And, good luck, here she 
comes ! 
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Enter Ellen, center door. 
Joyce. How is it with my honey ? 

Ellen. Well. 

Joyce. Good! And the little one? 

Ellen. Sleeping blessedly. 

Joyce. Good ! And Mr. Connor — have you been think- 
ing of him, Miss Ellen ? 

Ellen. Joyce ! 

Joyce. He's thinking of you, Miss Ellen; and I heard 
him ask for you gentle-like. Honey, couldn't ye find 
it in your heart to love him ? 

Ellen. Why, Joyce! 

Joyce. I must tell you, Miss Ellen, that I have given 
my troth to Dubb, Mr. Connor's man. 

Ellen. Joyce, have you? 

Joyce. Yes ; and it's hard to see or feel how I can leave 
ye, Miss Ellen. Ye know that I came to ye when I 
was seventeen, and it's your father and you that has 
held me here these twenty years. And now when I 
love the man, if ye could love the master, ye know — 
ye know — sure, honey, I think ye do love him now. 

Ellen. Joyce ! 

Joyce. Ah ! tell your old servant that loves ye — don't ye, 
now, Miss; don't ye love him — at least, beginning 
like? 

Ellen. Why, Joyce! — I have seen him only once. 
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Joyce. That's enough, Miss. The heart knows its own 
quick — sometimes "in the twinkling oi an eye," as 
the good book says. Besides, ye've seen him many 
times. 

Ellen. Many times? 

Joyce. Ay, in your father's letters. Ye knew him by 
heart before ye did with eyes. And he's that kind 
that a woman trusts — as Dubb is. Honey, I know 
ye are loving him. 

Ellen. O, Joyce! 

Joyce. And I think he's a-loving of you, too. 

Ellen. Then stop him, stop him, stop him! He must 
not! I can suffer it, can suffer anything — but he 
must not! Don't torture me, Joyce. You know 
well 'tis not for me. 

Joyce. For why, Miss? 

Ellen. The child ! 

Joyce. Well, Miss Ellen, well — well — I — I 



Ellen. No more, Joyce. Who said I must not lament 
it? You did. I'll be true to Diamond, and true to 
the baby, the darling, helpless baby girl. O, how 
could, could, could my sister put away her child? 

Joyce. The mother-soul is not given to everyone, Miss 
Ellen. A moment, Miss Ellen. 

Exit Joyce. 
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Ellen. Me? He think of me? No. I saw him bend 
to Diamond. He loves my fair sister— or will. And 
what's for me? What ought I? What can I? 

Re-enter Joyce, with Con- 
nor. He stops just inside 
the door, looking at Ellen. 
Joyce goes to Ellen and puts 
arm about her. 

Ellen. Joyce, Joyce, what ought I, what can I, what 
owe I, to mother, to Diamond, to the helpless babe, 
to my poor self, to father's memory, and to — to — 
him — him? 

Joyce. Yes, Miss, to Mr. Connor. 

Ellen. All these claims seem to tear one another. They 
fight together in me in a darkness. I see nothing 
clear but the baby girl and my promise to my sister. 

Joyce. YeVe spoken so softly" he has not heard ; but he 
has come back, he is here. 

Ellen starts violently, turns, 
sees Connor, and with a 
struggling stifled cry flees 
wildly toward the center 
door, from Connor, who has 
begun to walk toward her. 

Con. Miss Ellen, stay a moment — I entreat, entreat, en- 
treat, for your father's sake, for your father's sake ! 
I have a special message to you from him. 

Ellen has moved more 
slowly, and finally stopped 
when for the second time 
Connor says "your father's 
sake." 
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Joyce. I'll mind the. baby, Miss Ellen — and watch yon- 
der door. 

Exit Joyce. 

Ellen. A message from my father ? 

Con. Yes, Miss Ellen — to you, specially, and alone. 

Ellen. O, give it me, sir. 

Con. I have told you nothing of the manner of your 
father's death. 

Ellen. No. You wrote, the same day, only that it was 
an accident. 

Con. Yes, accident — as I thought then. 

Ellen. Thought — then ? 

Con. I will tell you all very soon; but just now shall 
I not tell you how and when he gave the message 
for you ? 

Ellen. If you will — please. 

Con. A huge rock rolled down the narrow gulch where 
your father worked — caught him, and nearly tore the 
right leg from the body at the hip. 

Ellen. Oh ! 

Con. I came up at the moment — else I, too, should have 
been caught by the rock. I clapped my thumb over 
the end of the spouting artery of the leg, and thus 
staying the blood, your father was gotten to our little 
hut. There for three hours he told me his affairs and 
gave me his last commands, and last of all his mes- 
sage to you. Then he took away my thumb from the 
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artery, and in a few moments his strong, brave, gen- 
tle spirit had fled. 

Ellen. And his message? 

Con. Yes, in his own words — they burned themselves 
into my heart. He said, Give Ellen my dearest, 
dearest, dearest love, and reverence. Forget not to 
add the reverence. 

Ellen. Oh ! 

Con. And then he said that besides paternal and filial 
love there was between him and you a profound 
friendship. 

Ellen. Did he? Did he say that of me? 

Con. He did, Miss Ellen. 

Ellen. I thank God! Oh, I thank God! 

Con. Miss Ellen, may I not share in the friendship your 
father found so dear, and held in such honor ? 

Ellen. Oh, yes, yes; my father's friend shall be my 
friend — in truth, in truth, yes ! 

Con. But he had more, also — your filial love. I, too, 
would have more — I seek your wife-love. 

Ellen. Oh, don't, don't, don't ! 

Con. Miss Ellen, I must, because it is truth. 

Ellen. Oh, no, no, no, no, I can not, can not ! 

Con. Does my love seem too sudden? Remember, how 
well I knew you from your father's talk; and when 
I saw you, so like your father, my whole soul went 
forth to you. Or too suddenly told ? All I ask now 
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is leave to woo you reverently. Silent to me ? Does 
that mean you know you could never find it in your 
heart to love me? 

Ellen. Oh, I do, I do — I mean — mean 



Ellen, after a moment, lifts 
up her head and continues 
with a calm dignity. 

Ellen. Sir, you have paid me the greatest honor a man 
can pay a woman; and you have been gentle, frank 
and manly to me. I will be frank and womanly to 
you. I find — find you — already dear — I might — 
might — love you. But, sir, there is a bar — a bar 
unremovable — a reason why I can not be a wife — 
can not marry you or anyone. I pray you, torture 
me no more ! 

Ellen turns away, toward 
center door. Connor seizes 
her hand and kisses it ferv- 
ently. Then Ellen moves 
toward the door. 

Con. Ellen, one moment. When I left this room a half- 
hour ago, I found my man Dubb waiting for me. 
There was a villainous fellow out in the West whom 
I never saw; but my man Dubb saw him, staring in 
at the window just when your father died ; and Dubb 
saw him again this evening leaving this house. His 
name is Nesbit. 

Ellen starts violently. 

Con. And Dubb says that when Nesbit went West, he 
left a baby in this house. 

Ellen. How does he know? 

Con. Joyce told him. 
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Ellen. Tis true, sir. 

Con. Ellen, whose is the child? 

Ellen. Mine. 

Con. Ah! yes, no doubt. But who is the mother? 

Ellen. I am. 

Con. Ah! yes, again no doubt. Ellen, of whose body 
born? 

Ellen. Of — of — of — mine. 

Ellen goes unsteadily to 
center door, and exit. Con- 
nor looks after her. 

Con. I don't believe it. She's so like her father, his 
very soul. 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT 3. 

SCENE — The same as in Acts 1 and 2. Time, evening. A fire 
in fireplace. 

Enters Joyce, left door, 
showing in Connor. 

Joyce. Early tonight, sir? 

Con. Yes — purposely. 

Joyce. I'll tell Madam, sir. 

Con. Wait a bit. 

Joyce. Yes, sir. Pardon, sir; I hear another knock at 
the outer door. 

Exit Joyce. 

Con. My good Dubb, no doubt. 

Re-enters Joyce, showing in 
Dubb, who gives his mili- 
tary salute and stands very 
stiff and erect just inside 
door. 

Con. Joyce, where is Madam? 

Joyce. In her sewing room, sir. 

Con. Can you watch yonder door a bit ? — and if Madam 
comes, announce me, but if she doesn't come, then 
come you back here in ten minutes. 

Joyce. I will, sir. 

Exit Joyce, center door. 
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Con. Dubb! 

Dubb comes to Connor's 
side, gives salute and stands 
erect and precise, looking 
straight forward. 

Con. Did you find Nesbit, Dubb? 

Dubb. I did, sir. 

Con. And get into a talk with him? 

Dubb. Ahem, ahem! Well, as I might say, I did, sir. 

Con. Ajid what did you say to him ? 

Dubb. I asked him innocent-like, and, as I might say, 
quite by chance, what he was doing in these parts. 

Cori. And what did he say? 

Dubb. He told me to go to the devil. 

Con. He did ! And what did you do then ? 

Dubb. I came straight to your honor. 

Connor suddenly turns his 
head and looks at Dubb; 
after a moment Dubb turns 
his head and looks at Con- 
nor; then turns his head 
back, gives salute, and 
stands as stiffly erect as be- 
fore. 

Con. Sometimes they have horns, Dubb. 

Dubb. What have, sir ? 

Con. Your bulls. 

Dubb. My bulls — is it? That's not what my captain in 
the Irish 39th said. 
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Con. Well, what said he ? 

Dubb. He says, Dubb, says he, your bulls are all cows, 
so milky-like. 

Con. Oh ! Well, I have to tell you that I have a mind 
to stable you and your bulls here — I mean live here. 

Dubb. Well, sir, 'tis a fairish town. 

Con. I mean in this house. 

Dubb. Ay, sir? I hope 'twill be alone, sir. 

Con. Alone? 

Dubb. I mean, sir, ahem! ahem! — as I might say — 
without the Madam, sir, — begging your honor's par- 
don. 

Con. Ah! And why so? , 

Dubb. Ahem! Ahem! — as I might say — I think the 
truth is not Madam's trade — as I might say — saving 
your honor's presence. 

Con. Dubb, that's outrageous. I fear you are growing 
suspicious. And I don't like it. I'd rather have you 
the innocent old fool' you've always been. 

Dubb, who has been stand- 
ing very stiff and erect, 
looking straight forward, 
now gives a quick turn of 
the head and a look at Con- 
nor, and follows it with his 
military salute. 

Con. D'ye hear? 

Dubb. Ay, sir ; but, your honor, it's like this — as I might 
say: If Madam and I were the only bodies on the 
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earth — as I might say — I'd say to her — what's the 
word for half the earth, your honor? 

Con. Hemisphere. 

Dubb. Ay, sir — if Madam and I were alone on the earth 
I'd say: Mistress, choose — what is it, sir? 

Con. Hemisphere. 

Dubb. Ay, sir — Mistress, choose your hemisphere — I'll 
take the other. 

Con. Dubb, I'm afraid you're becoming a bad boy. 

Dubb. But why does your honor wish to make your 
home in this house? — if I inay ask — as I might say. 

Con. I have two reasons, Dubb. One is, that this was 
the home of my dear, grand friend. 

Dubb. Ay, sir ; and the other reason ? 

Con. Tis Miss Ellen. 

Dubb. God bless your honor. And, faith, I've a mind 
to live here myself. 

Con. And why, Dubb? 

Dubb. For two reasons, your honor. 

Here Dubb takes another 
side-look at Connor, and 
gives another salute. 

Dubb. The first reason is your honor. I'd stay where 
you stay and be your man forever. 

Con. So you shall, you dear old fellow. What's the 
second reason? 
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Dubb. Why, sir, ahem! ahem! — as I might say — the 
other reason — as I might say — is Joyce. 

Con. God bless you, Dubb. 

Here Dubb turns and faces 
Connor. 

Dubb. I thank 'e, sir, with all my heart — as I might 
say! I thank 'e. 

Connor holds out his hand 
and the two men clasp hands 
a moment, warmly. Then 
Dubb turns back to his 
military posture — with his 
salute. 

Dubb. As to suspicion, sir, I think, as I might say, your 
honor will be wise to do some suspecting hereabout. 

Con. Make your heart easy, Dubb. I've done some 
thinking on what I found here and what you told 
me last night. I think I understand the situation. 

Enters Joyce, center door. 

Joyce. Ten minutes, sir. 

Con. Ah ! well, you may announce me when you please. 

Connor seats himself at side 
near table, takes out Mal- 
com's letter and is at once 
engrossed in it. 

Joyce. I hear some one outside. 

Dubb withholds her, goes 
himself to left door and 
reaches it just as Blythe en- 
ters, breezily, almost collid- 
ing with Dubb. 

Dubb. Bounce me, but 'tis the cabby! 
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Blythe. Bounce me, but 'tis the military chap! 

Dubb. I thought I made it uneasy for you to be not 
a-coming here. 

Blythe. So you did, a little ; and Mistress Joyce did the 
rest of it, d' ye see, and a mighty deal. (Blythe 
cracks his whip.) High! That's your go! 

At this Connor looks up, 
but takes little notice, and 
is again at once engrossed 
in the letter. 

Blythe. Now, Mr. Dubb, I've a word to say to Mis- 
tress Joyce in private, and this corner here is the 
only privacy I can get. Just you go over there by 
your master, like my cab in the stable, and turn your 
back awhile, honest — d' ye hear? 

Dubb. I? I go over to my master? I go over to my 
master like your cab in the stable ? I go over to my 
master like your cab in the stable, and turn my back ? 
Why, you spalpeen, what, what, what ? 

Joyce. Do, Dubb, dear; be peaceable now. Sure he's 
an honest lad, and if he has any business with me, 
even if he hasn't any, let him have it. 

At this Dubb marches with 
great military precision and 
very erect over back of 
Connor and stands with 
back to left of stage. Blythe 
and Joyce confer at left 
front corner. 

Blythe. Joyce, I've left a friend minding my cab, while 
I speak to you ; so I must be short, but what I say is 
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deep in me. The moment I set eyes on you I loved 
you. And what have I been since then but just your 
shadow, like you where you are, and nothing where 
you are not ! Joyce, honey, I want you for my wife. 

Joyce, O, Blythe! 

Blythe. I have a trig little cottage where I keep my 
dear old mother, with a garden, and my cab, and 
my horse, and a good stand in the streets, and a neat 
seven hundred of savings in bank, and a thousand 
life insurance, which I'll double for you, and — that's 
all. You shall be as sitting in my cab, snug and 
dry, and I'll take all the storms outside. Won't you 
marry me, Joyce, dear? I'll make you happy, hon- 
est! 

Joyce. Blythe, I can not ! 

Blythe. Can't you give me time and a chance ? 

Joyce. No, Blythe, because before ever I saw you I 
gave my heart to Dubb, and then soon my troth. 

Here there is silence for a 
little, while Blythe shows 
strong emotion and struggle 
to command himself. Then 
he speaks in strained, un- 
natural voice: 

Blythe. Well, good-bye, Joyce! Good luck to you! 
And good luck to him, the happy one. 

Here Blythe goes slowly to 
the door, then pauses, looks 
at Dubb, and speaks : 



Blythe. Dubb! 



Dubb turns and marches in 
a stately way to Blythe. 
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Blythe. No grudge, Dubb. Good luck to you — and to 

her! 

Here Blythe tries to crack 
his whip, but fails. 

Blythe. You won't crack — eh? No snap left in you, 
more than in your owner. Not high! but low — flat 
down! That's your go! 

Exit Blythe. 

Dubb. Faith, he's not a bad boy. 

Joyce. He's a good boy, Dubb; I'm sorry for him. 

Joyce wipes away a tear 
with her apron. Connor 
looks up and sees her, gets 
up, and puts the letter back 
in his pocket. 

Con. Hey day! What's this? What have you been 
doing, Dubb? 

Dubb. Nothing, sir. 

Con. What have you said? 

Dubb. Nothing. 

Con. That's just the difficulty. Why don't you com- 
fort her, you rascal? 

Dubb. I don't know how. Women-folks are so— so— 
as I might say! Sure, sir, 'twould be a big comfort 
to us if your honor 'd give us your blessing! 



Con. And so I will. 



Here Dubb takes hand of 
Joyce, and Connor takes a 
hand of each. 
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Con. Bless you, with all my heart! Dubb, the lass is 
a jewel — you're in great luck. Joyce, as for him, 
he's a dear, good, bad, faithful, obstinate, sensible, 
provoking dog. You'll need patience with him. 

At this Dubb takes attitude 
very erect and stiff, and per- 
forms his salute in his high- 
est style. 

Con. I told you so. Isn't that provoking? He gives 
himself a full hour of that elegant exercise every 
day. Joyce, have you told Madam I'm here? 

Joyce. Worra, worra, I forgot all about it. 

Exit Joyce, hastily, center 
door. 

Con. Dubb, wait outside. If Nesbit comes, follow him 
in, and be watchful. I may need you. 

Dubb. Yes, sir! Damme, sir, if I 

Con. Ah— h— h! 

Dubb. Did I say "damme," sir? 

Con. You did. 

Dubb. Well — I'll not say it, but ye'll understand 'tis 
the way my fingers itch to get a clutch on him. 

Con. Trot! They are coming. 

Exit Dubb, left door; enter 
Joyce, showing in Madam 
and Diamond, center door. 

Madam. My husband's friend! 

Dia. My father's friend! 

Exit Joyce, left door. 
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Madam. And now doubly our dear friend in your own 
right, welcome again! 

Dia. And always welcome! 

Con. Ah ! Madam and Miss Diamond, I hope the busi- 
ness I have in hand will leave me as welcome as now 

you make me ! 

Here Connor takes large 
pocket-book from his 
pocket, opens it carefully 
and takes out Malcom's let- 
ter. Meantime Madam and 
Diamond confer: 

Madam. I feel a chill in his manner not there yesterday. 

Dia. Yes. 

Madam. What can it be? 

Dia. I can not guess — unless he has seen Ellen. 

Madam. Impossible \ And what if he has? 

Dia. Much, perhaps. 

Enters Joyce and speaks 
privately to Madam : 

Joyce. Nesbit is outside. 

Madam. Can not you keep him off awhile? 

Joyce. No: he's very bold — swears he'll come in. 

Con. The presence of your elder daughter, Ellen, is 
necessary. 

Madam. Certainly, sir. Joyce, call Ellen. 

Exit Joyce, center door. 
Enters Nesbit, left door, 
followed by Dubb. As soon 
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as Connor sees Nesbit, he 
returns the letter to the 
pocket-book and to his 
pocket. Nesbit looks around 
for a moment, boldly, then 
stares at Connor. 

Nes. Ha! Not a kind welcome, dear Madam. Well, 
I didn't come for welcome — came for business — and 
no time to spare — private business. I'll trouble you 
for your room instead of your company for a little 
while. 

Con. Hardly, sir. I'm here on business, too; and mine 
is first — "first come, first served." 

Nes. Guess not, this time. Who are you, anyhow? I 
have rights here. I'll show you the way out. 

Dubb comes to Nesbit, 
threateningly. 

Dubb. Is that the way ye speak to his honor? Mind 
your tongue better, ye naughty cock. If ye crow 
again, I'll cut your comb! 

Con. Dubb, what are you doing? The ladies, Dubb. 
Stand off. 

Dubl^' retreats a few steps 
behind Nesbit, standing very 
precisely, but watching him 
keenly, an<^ evidently ready 
for action. Enters Joyce, ' 
showing in Ellen. 

Nes. Ha! All together! Defiant! O, well, it's war, 
then. I've no privacy if you haven't. One of these 
girls — well, in a moment; and when I went away I 
left with her — well, something. And now I'll tell 
just which one, and what 
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Connor speaks with tre- 
mendous voice and manner, 
while Dubb bends excitedly 
forward, ready to spring. 



Con. Don't say it! Don't say it! 



Connor goes to Nesbit, 
clutches him by the wrist, 
and says in his ear: 

Con. Villain, your life hangs on it! 

Connor releases Nesbit and 
retires from him a little. 

Con. Be not alarmed, ladies. There's really no offense 
in him. He will go away kindly at once, and not 
come back. 

Nes. O, will I? Well, perhaps. But I'll take the 
rocks with me. 

Con. O, I am very sure you will be persuaded to go 
pleasantly, taking nothing. I am very persuasive. 
Let me give you an instance. There was a bad fel- 
low in the West. He deceived a girl, and then ran 
away from her and his baby. The fellow was a 
scrubby sneak — wasn't he? 

Nes. Well, what's that to me? 

Con. Of course ; a bold, pushing lad like you would say 
at once that the fellow was a sneaking viper. Well, 
that's what the villain did. In the West he found 
the father of the girl — perhaps he came to find him. 
He had two motives for wishing him out of the way; 
one was that he was afraid of him; the other was 
that he might return and blackmail the girl for the 
money which he heard her father had scraped up in 



gold-mining. The father worked in a very narrow 
gulch leading up a high, steep hill. At the top was 
a big rock overhanging the gulch, safe enough if let 
alone, but it could be dislodged easily. So the sneak- 
ing whelp worked around it with a crowbar, and left 
it hanging by a thread, as it were. The next morn- 
ing, when his victim was working in the gulch, a 
slight tip with the crowbar sent the rock crashing 
down the gulch, and it killed the man working there. 
Then the villain left the place, feeling safe enough — 
it looked like an accident, you see. But a boy had 
seen him working around there and told of it, and 
men examined the spot, and it was plain enough 
what had been done. Now the angry people want 
him. They had no use for the lout before, but now 
they want him to load a rope — understand? Well, 
I happened to meet him a little while after, and I 
advised him gently to go as far away as he could, 
and never come back, and keep quiet; and told him 
that if ever I heard of his saying anything about the 
girl he had wronged, I should feel obliged to hunt 
him up and hand him over to the people for the 
swing. At that, he went away as pleasantly as could 
be. Now, if such a cur could be persuaded so pleas- 
antly by my polite request, I am sure such a rousing, 
bold lad as you are will oblige me just as pleasantly. 

Nes. Let me tell you, sir 



Connor points to the door. 

Con. Now, oblige me. 

Dubb. This way, sir — as I might say. 
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Joyce opens left door. Nes- 
bit has somehow retreated 
to the door irresolutely, 
closely followed by Dubb. 
He finally turns angrily. 



Nes. Look here, you- 
Con. Ah ! oblige me. 



Exit Nesbit, Dubb follows, 
and Joyce also, closing the 
door. 



Madam. Dear sir, I am gratefully indebted to you. I 
think that absurd, impossible creature will pester me 
no more. He has pretended — I am embarrassed to 
admit it — to my daughter's — Diamond's — hand, but 
was never so bold before. 

Dia. Dear Mamma, what did he mean by "take the 
rocks with him"? 

Madam. My dear, I know no more than you. Perhaps 
our good friend will inform us. 

Con. Ah ! Madam, what matters the vext language of a 
vulgar head? Will you not allow me to come now 
directly to my business? When your honored hus- 
band died, Madam, he left me this letter. 

Connor takes pocket-book 
from his pocket, and from it 
the letter. 

Con. In this letter he gives to me all the gold, grains 
and dust he had amassed, to be my own — those are 
his words — in order to give me full power ; and then 
he leaves me to apply the money to his family in any 
way and to any amount at my discretion. This is a 
trust, Madam, one hardly gives his own soul, and yet 
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my grand friend gives it to me. Madam, you will 

pardon my keeping the original, very dear to me; I 

hand you a copy certified by a notary. 

Here Connor gives paper to 
Madam. 

Con. I have minuted on the copy the amount for which 
I sold the gold, thirty-three thousand seven hundred 
odd. Madam, I dispose of it thus: I will pay to 
you, for yourself and Miss Diamond, the thirty- 
three thousand dollars, and I will pay to Miss Ellen 
the seven hundred odd, that she may have some 
direct personal gift from her father— on condition 
that you and Miss Diamond vacate this house and 
deed it to your daughter, Miss Ellen. 

Madam. But to what purpose? What can Ellen do 
with the house? 

Con, I have supposed, Madam, it will be her heart's de- 
sire to live where her father lived. 

Madam. But how? Who will take care of her, live 
with her? 

Con. Madam, I surely will do one, I humbly hope and 
pray to do both. 

Madam. Eh? Ah! I see. I wish you a very good 
evening. 

Madam goes toward center 
door, with a cold bow. 

Con. Good evening, Madam. Good evening, Miss Dia- 
mond. 

Diamond gives no answer 
or notice, but follows her 
mother angrily. Madam 
hisses in Ellen's ear: 
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Madam. Deceitful hussy! 

Ellen. Mother, I have kept word with you and sister 

faithfully. 

Exeunt Madfam and Dia- 
mond. Ellen has turned 
away from Connor. 

Con. Ellen !— Ellen !— Dear Ellen ! 

Ellen brushes tears from her 
eyes, lifts up her head calm- 
ly and turns to Connor. 

Ellen. Sir, I beseech your forbearance. Heart is too 
full. I have borne all I can. I ask you to bid me 
good-bye kindly, not too kindly, and go. 

Con. Ellen, I will not, can not. Remember your fa- 
ther's message. Now I repeat it for myself — Ellen, 
I bring you my dearest, dearest, dearest love, and 
reverence ; forget not the reverence. 

Ellen. Oh, oh, sir 



Con. Speak not yet, dear, lovely, faithful girl. Hear 
me. Ellen, you said I was already dear to you, and 
you might love me. That gives me leave to woo. 

Ellen. No. It only shows me still more unworthy of 
you. I told you the bar insuperable. Should I have 
said any more? You can not, could not wish, nor 
could I desire you to be willing, to wed a deserted, 
unmarried mother. 

Con. There is no bar. 

Ellen. Sir ! 

Con. You are not the child's mother. 
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Ellen. Sir ! 

Con. I am sure I have discerned the truth. 

Ellen. But I confessed it, I said t'was so. 

Con. I know you did ; but I did not believe it — you are 
too like your father. Ellen, dear beloved, let me 
woo you to wife! Or give me your troth now if 
you can! Nor now nor ever shall you be tried by 
any question. I have none to ask. 

Ellen speaks slowly, trem- 
ulously, solemnly. 

Ellen. And — and — the baby girl ? 

Con. Shall be ours! We will adopt her, and rear her 
tenderly. 

Ellen. O, the soul, the soul, the soul that you are. O, 
I do love, I do, I do! Heaven give me grace for it! 

Con. And will be my wife? 

Ellen. I will. 

Con. I thank God ! 

He folds her in his arms, 
and gives and receives the 
betrothal kiss. Then Con- 
nor draws book from his 
pocket. 

Con. Ellen, this book I took away last night to read. 
Tis entitled Friendship as a Passion. Your father 
spoke to me of it. He said it had impressed his life 
deeply. Here are a few lines marked by your father, 
and in the margin he has written, 'Tis true. Listen 
to them: Friendship is the elemental passion, and 
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the love of lovers is glorious and blest only when 
builded on the passion of friendship, like a spire on 
a mighty cathedral. 

He lays down the book on 
table. 

Ellen. And shall our love be so? 

Con. It shall be, it shall ! And O, it can be, it can, be- 
cause you are so like your father. Dearest, I will 
hold you no longer now. It grows late, and you are 
wearied. But tomorrow I will come, and we will 
have a long talk together. 

Ellen. I will go with you to the outer door. Oh! a 
sign, a symbol ! Henceforth I go with you in every- 
thing to the end of it. 

Exeunt, left door. Stage 
empty a moment. Then re- 
enters Ellen. She clasps her 
hands fervently and looks 
upward as she walks. Then 
she lights candle, puts out 
the lamps, walks nearly to 
center door, pauses, returns 
and finds the book, clasps it 
to her bosom with one hand, 
the other holding the can- 
dle, returns toward center 
door, pauses near door, 
looks upward: 

Ellen. Too much! too much! Merciful Providence, 
too much! Keep me sane, sane, sane and whole — 
for him ! Let me not die or turn wild of happiness. 

Exit. 

CURTAIN. 
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